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THE MODERATORS SPEAK 





An Example of 


Self-Denial and Sharing 


HIS is a special appeal to the churches of our denomina- 
tion for a conscientious observance of President Truman’® 
request for food conservation. I trust that the people of 

our church will set an example of self-denial and sharing through 
such observance. In the end, it may be good for our health. 
It can be a means of grace, and it will be a manifestly Christian 
attitude toward our brethren whose dire hunger and suffering 
we can hardly imagine. Let us do this for the sake of Christ 
who said: ‘‘Inasmuch as you have done it unto one of the least 


of these my brethren, you have done it unto me.”’ 


J. R. CUNNINGHAM, 


Moderator of the 87th General Assembly. 
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Letters to the Editors 





Missionary to Brazil Wants United Effort 





Unitey Here Will Help There 


To the Editors: 

- Both my wife and I wish to have 
our names added to the list of those who 
have signed the statement, “For a Greater 
Protestant Cooperation” (OUTLOOK, Sept. 
29). As missionaries of our church in 
Brazil, we see the necessity for greater 
unity in purpose and cooperation in serv- 
ice both there in Brazil and here in the 
U. S. Not that there ig not a real degree 
of cooperation in Brazil among Presby- 
terilans and other Protestants—there is. 
But the good results of the cooperation 
that exists calls for an even greater de- 
gree of mutual working together of Evan- 
gelical forces. 

On the other hand, some rather out- 
standing failures on the part of some 
groups and denominations in Brazil re- 
mind us that there is a real work to be 
done in this regard. We hope to return 
to Brazil where we won't have to explain 
the difficult and embarrassing question, 
“Why do you have a Northern and a 
Southern Presbyterian Church in the U. 
8.2?” We want to return with the answer 
to the problem of Presbyterianism in Bra- 
zil, “How to effect a union of the Inde- 
pendent and of the National Presbyterian 
Churches in Brazil?”—a division which is, 
to the best of my knowledge, based upon 
even weaker and more trivial differences 
of opinion than that which exists between 
the two largest Presbyterian groups in 
this country. 

We want to labor again among a church 
whose membership comprises representa- 
tives of most of the world’s peoples, races, 
and classes, without being conscious that 
we proclaim the gospel of Christian 
brotherhood and fellowship with tongues 
in our cheeks, knowing that the church 
we represent has yet to attain the vic- 
tory over racial and class barriers. We 
want to know that any Brazilian Presby- 
terian could visit us here in the United 
States and worship with us in our 
churches, sitting in the same pew, taking 
the communion bread and cup at our sides, 
and be warmly invited into the homes and 
hearts of our fellow Christians of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. 

We want to return with the assurance 
that our church backs us in proclaiming 
and practicing the full gospel it com- 
missions us to preach and practice in Bra- 
zil. We want to represent a church that 
is as Christian in attitude and action 
as it is in doctrine. We do not believe 
that this is an impossible dream! That 
is why we support THE OUTLOOK in its 
avowed task. ‘ 

JOSEPH R. WOODY. 
Rock Hill, S. C. 


Protestantism Is Asleep 


To the Editors: 

I wish I had the ability to put into pow- 
erful language the grief, disappointment 
and disgust that fills my mother heart to 
bursting. 

I long to cry out my need for help 
to that which I dedicated my life when 
a child and as all of my known ancestors 
have done before me—Protestantism. But, 
when in a rather pitiful voice, I let my 
need for strength and comfort be known, 
I received more or less an intolerant and 
half-interested attitude, as if my grief 
were of small account, 

I lost one of my most precious charges 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK re-ent 


under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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that God had placed in my trust, a be- 
loved daughter, to the Roman Catholic 
Church. Through no neglect of duty, 
either of love, guidance or material care 
on my part. But through a tragic lack 
of authority and leadership in my church. 

The Catholics were on the job in the 
university town where I had my child in 
school. We, the family, were kept in 
ignorance of what was being done until 
it was too late. 

She is now married and has a child 
which also has been given to the Catho- 
lics and in whose life none of the teach- 
ings of the gospel are allowed. Even a 
natural relationship is denied us. Yet, 
both my own daughter and her child are a 
part of my own body. 

Protestantism is a slacker, asleep at 
the post of duty. And while it sleeps so 
comfortably, the enemy creeps in. Is 
creeping in farther and farther behind 
the lines of defense which our forefathers 
long ago built of their own suffering and 
drenched in their blood. And, you ask, 
where is the front line? (OUTLOOK, Oct. 
6). And thousands of others jabber about 
whether to unite in a solid front, or run 
and hide like cowards behind the cloak 
of so-called “broadmindedness,” too dumb 
to comprehend what is happening under 
their very noses. But I am just a mother 
and don’t count. 

MRS. AUBREY C. ANTHONY. 
Morganton, N. C, 


Goliath 
To the Editors: 


I hope your unnamed correspondent of 
October 6 was not too busy escaping a 
“lazy goodness” and the “social ameni- 
ties” to read the wonderful sermon by 
Charles Kernan in the same issue. Surely 
he was told where and how to find Go- 
liath. 

MRS. HENRY E. BIGGS. 
Front Royal, Va. 


Where, Is Unimportant 


To the Editors: 

The question of the front line discussed 
in the OUTLOOK of Oct. 6 seems to me 
is without great significance until you 
or the unnamed author of the letter tell 
us more definitely just what the front 
line is? If you will tell us what it is, we 
may come nearer telling you where it is. 
Do you mean by the front line, the most 
important function of an ordained minis- 
ter, the most important task of the 
church, the greatest opportunity in the 
Kingdom of God or just what? Is the 
figure itself taken from the battlefield 
or from some other situation in life? 

I fail to see any profound meaning to 
a discussion of trying to locate the front 
line. No matter where it is or what it 
is, it certainly will not last long unless 
all the lines behind it are held intact. 
The question of greatest significance it 
seems to me is not to locate the front line 
or any other line except to find the par- 
ticular line in which I myself can ren- 
der the greatest service to Christ and his 
Kingdom. What is gained by locating the 
relative importance of the various min- 
isterial functions, of preaching, teaching, 
administering, pastoral work, etc.? If my 
greatest talent is for teaching but I find 
that the front line is not teaching but 
preaching or something else, then what? 
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There is no doubt in my own mind the 
there is room in the Kingdom of God fo 
the finest and greatest use of all our taj. 
ents. The all-important thing to me is 
not whether being a local pastor, teacher 
in a church college or theological gemj. 
nary, or superintendent of an orp 

is the most important in the Kingdom 
of God, but in which one of these places 
or some other can I render the maximun 
service to Christ and his Kingdom? What 
I want to know is not where is the front 
line or the middle line or the rear ling 
but where is the line to which God hag 
called me? 


W. B. HOLMES, JR, 
Gonzales, Texas. 


The War of Ideas 


To the Editors: 

- «+ « &@ sample of my own conviction 
. « - I honestly think I do know where 
the front line is: 


“. .. . The military war is over, Nazism 
lies bleeding. Communism may hide its 
full intention behind an iron curtain. But 
what we are sure of now is this: A bad 
idea cannot be stopped by armies or 
navies. Dictatorship is very much alive 
and on the march. Tanks and battleships, 
airplanes and bombs canot defeat a 
wicked idea.” Only a better idea can do 
that. Do we have an idea? 

“The answer is, Yes! It was born 1900 
years ago. Then it gripped the hearts of 
a few. The Founder had said, ‘Ye shall 
know the truth and the truth shali make 
you free.’ He liberated men. He ve 
them a taste of freedom. It meant free- 
dom within—freedom from fear, from 
hate, from greed, from lusts of the fiesh, 
and from the vanities of life. He freed 
men into glorious liberty. Even slaves 
found it. Women found it. Little chil- 
dren found it. One of the statesmen of 
that first century put it this way: ‘Stand 
fast therefore in the liberty wherewith 
Christ hath made you free.’ Christ's fol- 
lowers became the free men of the world. 
They gave to the word ‘freedom’ its basic 
meaning. 

“‘If the Son shall make you free, ye 
shall be free indeed!’ they cried, as they 
took the message to the masses. People 
loved it. They stood ready to die for it 
Even in an empire, where like Germany 
and Russia, the state became god, these 
followers of Christ were free. Their minds 
were free, their bodies were free, their 
souls were free. The liberated men and 
women dared to live in the very shadow 
of Nero’s palace! Here was_ spiritual 
force! Here was a conquering philosophy 
that filled men with a passion and gave 
them a program. No wonder the Christian 
flag came to fly above the city of the 
Caesars! Here was the answer to every 
‘ism.’ ° 

. . s 

“. . . That is religion. We must pro- 
duce it quickly in America. It must start 
in you today—in your home tomorrow. 
It must get out into the nation and it must 
control the thinking of the world. ... 
You can accept it. Or—you can skip it 
But you can’t avoid the battle. The war 
of ideas goes on. So if you refuse to 


fight for liberty, some day you'll find 
yourself on the other side—fighting 
against it.” 


J. BLANTON BELK. 
Richmond, Va. 

@ EDITORS’ NOTE—These excerpts 
are from Dr. Belk’s sermon, “The War of 
Ideas,” which just this week appears ™ 
one of 52 sermons in “Best Sermons, 
1947-48 Edition.” (Cf. p. 12.) 


Open Other Eyes 


To the Editors: 

. . A Dallas friend called my attention 
to your editorial on “Dallas Presbytery 
Takes a Look at Itself,” (OUTLOOK, Sept 
22) before I had received the paper. We 
appreciate your emphasis. It ought 
open other eyes also... . 

NAME WITHHELD. 


More Letters p.12 
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USA Presbyterians 
Establish National 


Church in Washington 


Covenant-First Becomes 


Important Center at Capital 


Washington, D. C. (RNS)—Cove- 
nant-First Presbyterian church here 
was established as the national capital 
church of the Presbyterian, USA, de- 
nomination at impressive ceremonies on 
Sunday, Oct, 19. 

President Truman, members of his 
cabinet, justices of the Supreme Court 
and a number of Congressmen attended 
the ceremonies. 

Taking part in the services were 
Wilbur La Roe, Jr., of Washington, 
moderator of the General Assembly, 
William Barrow Pugh, stated clerk of 
the Assembly, John H. Gardner, Jr., 
vice-moderator, and President Harold 
W. Dodds of Princeton University. 

Edward L. R. Elson will serve as 
pastor of the church, to be known as 
the National Presbyterian church. He 
was previously western regional direc- 
tor of the denomination’s Restoration 
Fund campaign. 


China Christian Colleges 
Have Record Enrollment 


New York. (RNS)—China’s 13 Chris- 
tian Colleges had an enrollment of more 
than 12,000 in the academic year 1946- 
47, an all-time high, according to the 
annual report of the Associated Boards 
for Christian Colleges in China, released 
here. 

“In some of the colleges,’’ the report 
said, ‘‘many students subsisted on only 
one main meal a day, for their families 
were too impoverished by the civil war 
and ever-rising prices to pay even the 
low fee charged for dormitory fare.” 

Because of mounting inflation, the 
report added, salaries paid to professors 
at the colleges ‘‘amounted to less than 
the earnings of ricksha coolies.”” Many 
Staff members now suffer from malnu- 
trition and vitamin deficiencies, it was 
Said. 

It will take ‘‘at least another year’’ 
to repair and reconstruct college build- 
ings and equipment damaged or de- 
Stroyed during the war, according to the 
report. 

Only one-tenth of the total number of 
Students applying for admission gained 





FEDERAL COUNCIL VOTE, 26-7 





AGAINST 
Congaree, 17-8 
Knoxville, 30-13 
Paris, 19-14 
Bethel, 23-20 
Holston, 27-17 
Pee Dee, 23-22 
Mississippi, 18-8 


FOR 
Transylvania, 20-1 
Brazos, unanimous 
Potosi, 12-3 
-Texas-Mexican, 23-1 
Lafayette, 13-5 
Lexington, 29-1 
El Paso 
Central Texas 
Dallas, 31-12 
Abingdon, 24-21 
Kanawha, 45-5* 
Greenbrier, unanimous 
Missouri, 16-6 
Birmingham, 27-11 
Indian 
Western Texas, 58-8 
Upper Missouri 
N & SC, unanimous 
Albemarle, 27-4 
Roanoke, 37-11 
Savannah, 18-9 
Athens, 15-6 
North Miss., 12-7 
Durant, 13-1 
Charleston, 18-8 
Washburn, 9-1 
(Synod of Okla., 

1 negative vote) 





*We have been corrected on the pre- 
vious designation of Kanawha as voting 
for neither. The action, we are told, ap- 
proved remaining in the Council for the 
present, with the condition that an inves- 
tigating committee* be* appointed as 
previously reported here.—EDS. 





entrance into the 13 colleges, the re- 
port declared. 


Wilmington Favors Reunion 


Wilmington Presbytery in North 
Carolina is the first of the 87 presby- 
teries to take a clear-cut stand in favor 
of the proposed reunion of Presby- 
terians, US and USA. At its fall meet- 
ing the presbytery voted approximately 
4-1 its approval of the plan of reunion 
as set forth in the book now being 
studied—except that it disapproved the 
section which by special arrangement 
would give to local congregations the 
privilege of deciding whether or not 
they would enter the union. 

Only other presbytery reporting ac- 
tion on the reunion proposal is Knox- 
ville which at its fall meeting declared 
itself in opposition to further plans of 
union at the present time. 

The Assembly has not asked presby- 
teries to vote on the question of re- 
union; only to study the plan and com- 
ment on it, offering additional sugges- 
tions. Voting would come only after the 
Assembly itself had voted on the ques- 
tion for the first time. 


Penn.S.S.Convention 
Supports Jones Plan 
For Federated Church 


Says Only United Force 
Can Serve Effectively Today 


Scranton, Pa. (RNS)—Support for a 
plan to federate all branches of the 
Protestant Church in America, now be- 
ing promoted by E. Stanley Jones, evan- 
gelist, was voted by more than 1,000 
delegates attending the 85th annual 
Pennsylvania Sunday School Convention 
here. The convention was sponsored by 
the Pennsylvania State Council of Chris- 
tian Education, 


The resolution, presented following 
a speech by Dr. Jones, stated: 

“We are impressed with the timeli- 
ness and reasonableness of the appeal 
of Dr. E. Stanley Jones in calling for 
the federation of all branches of the 
Protestant Church in America, Because 
we believe that only a united Protestant 
Church can effectively speak with one 
voice to a divided and broken world in 
this hour of mounting tenseness and 
misunderstanding among nations, we 
call upon «all Christian groups in our 
state to prayerfully and persistently 
study ways and means by which our 
Lord’s prayer, ‘That they all may be 
one,’ may be answered.” 


UCYM and Christian Endeavor 
Move Nearer Toward Merger 


Green Lake, Wis. (RNS)—The United 
Christian Youth Movement approved 
here the basic principles of a proposed 
merger with the International Society 
of Christian Endeavor. 

The Christian Endeavor Society last 
July also approved the _ principles. 
Leaders of both groups, however, an- 
ticipate it will take another year to com- 
plete the merger. 

More than 100 delegates representing 
21 denominational youth groups, 13 
state councils and 10 national agencies, 
attended the meeting here. 

The convention voted that the em- 
phases for Protestant youth work in the 
United States and Canada during the 
next four years should be Bible study, 
the place of the church in the commu- 
nity, world outreach, and Christian 
vocations. 

A resolution condemning the ‘‘nega- 
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tive influence of American movies on 
European people’”’ was adopted. It rec- 
ommended that letters be sent to motion 
picture producers and distributors urg- 
ing that pictures shown in other nations 
be selected more carefully so that they 
represent more adequately American 
life and customs. 

Also passed were resolutions calling 
for world government, abolition of poll 
taxes, return of rationing and price con- 
trol if necessary to provide food for 
Europe, and abolition of universal mili- 
tary training. 


Mexican Protestants Ask 
Atmosphere of Tolerance 


Mexico City. (RNS)—The National 
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Evangelical Council of Mexico declared 
here that the establishment of ‘an at- 
mosphere of tolerance and respect of 
conscience’ between Protestants and 
Roman Catholics is indispensable to 
both groups. 

Such an atmosphere is necessary, the 
statement added, “in order to fight 
against evil, without implying renuncia- 
tion of loyalty which each group owes 
to its convictions, nor the right to de- 
fending or propagating them.” 

The Evangelical Council comprises 
the Protestant Pastors and Workers Al- 
liance, and the Group of Lay Evangel- 
ists. 

Its statement was issued as a com- 
mentary on the public reaction in 
Mexico to the recent visit of four Ameri- 





The Religious Strife in India 


By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 





come rather accustomed to cruel- 

ties and inhumanities which our 
fathers had falsely imagined to belong 
only to mankind’s primitive past, But 
we are not so accustomed to these 
ferocities that we are not shocked by 
the terrible tales of massacre which we 
hear from India. 

There the two new nations which 
have emerged from the emancipation of 
India, and which embody the Hindu and 
the Moslem peoples, have tainted their 
new freedom with each other’s blood. 
Millions of Hindus have been fleeing 
from Moslem sections of the Punjab and 
equal millions of Moslems are seeking 
refuge from India. 

The misery occasioned by these mass 
migrations of poor people is itself a not 
inconsiderable addition to the world’s 
woe. But the refugees are, besides, be- 
ing butchered on the way, more fre- 
quently by knives and staves than by 
traditional instruments of martial con- 
flict. 

Some two hundred thousand peoples 
have lost their lives in this internecine 
strife, which proves that armed conflict 
is not the only means of mass destruc- 
tion. If human hatred rises high 
enough, no lack of lethal instruments 
is a barrier to murder. 

This dismal chapter in the history of 
mankind may force us to revise some 
of the pet notions of modern men about 
the character of man and the nature of 
his history, It must be observed first 
of all that religious fanaticism is the 
force behind these murders. This re- 
futes a widely held notion that religion 
is valuable per se, 

The worst evils are always religiously 
sanctified evils and the worst forms 
of hatred are religiously motivated 
hatreds. While our own nation is 
hardly in danger of religious strife of 
such proportions as we see in India we 
might well be warned that the end pro- 


Oe SAD GENERATION has be- 


duct of hatred is murder and that a 
narrow and uncharitable religious faith 
is a breeder of murder. 

The second pertinent observation is 
that all forms of traditional civil order, 
however imperfect, are _ protections 
against chaos and are therefore not to 
be despised. The people of India de- 
spised the government of India because 
it represented foreign rule, That is the 
inevitable and justified reaction to for- 
eign dominion. 

But however justified, it may well 
blind people to the truth that even such 
order by dominion may be preferable to 
chaos. The two governments of India 
may finally bring this awful chaos under 
control. If they do not, the blessings of 
foreign dominion might seem preferable 
in retrospect. ; 

The third justified conclusion to be 
drawn from these sad events refutes the 
sentimentalists who have presented the 
culture of the East to us as something 
spiritual and morally superior to our 
Western Christian culture. This senti- 
mentality was, in a sense, a justified re- 
action to the insufferable moral pride 
of the white world. 

It was nevertheless an error. It is 
quite wrong to present the oriental 
world as filled with a spirit of charity, 
induced by its mysticism, As a matter 
of fact we do not profit very much by 
these comparisons between East and 
West, particularly if one civilization is 
regarded as immeasurably superior to 
the other. Events always prove both 
forms of pride to be wrong. 

Human beings have very similar pro- 
pensities all over the world. One of the 
terrible things in human life is that 
hatred may be increased rather than 
mitigated by religion, whether in the 
Occident or Orient. And another ter- 
rible fact is that without adequate gov- 
ernmental controls such hatred flames 
into murder.—(Copyright 1947 by 
RNS.) 
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can fundamentalist Baptist clergymen 
to Pope Pius XII in Rome. 

Holding that the Pope’s reception of 
the Baptists “implied a change in the 
traditional policy of the Vatican toward 
Protestants,’ the statement declared 
that the Pontiff ‘‘seeks the union of both 
forces in order to obtain victory over 
error and injustice and that this would 
include recognition that Protestantism 
has a mission to fulfill in Mexico.” 

In its bid for tolerance, the Council 
also pointed out that Luis Martinez, 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Mexico 
City, recently exhorted Catholics to 
avoid conflicts with Protestants. (See 
editorial, page 8.) 





We Presbyterians 


By ARTHUR V. BOAND* 








In these days when there are those 
who are seeking to magnify differences 
and make it appear that we Southern 
Presbyterians are more something than 
somebody else is, we believe it would 
be well to focus the attention of our 
people upon the fact that we are one 
people by bringing to mind some of the 
leaders in our Presbyterian and Re- 
formed Churches who have broken the 
boundary lines of our divisions whether 
they be “US,” “USA,” “ARP,” “UNited” 
or “REFORMED.’ 





1. James William Skinner 

One of the men whom Southern Pres- 
byterians in Texas and throughout the 
Assembly, love to remember was James 
William Skinner, former moderator of 
our General Assembly and the founder 
of the Texas-Mexican Institute for Boys 
at Kingsville, Texas. A native of Ken- 
tucky, Dr. Skinner was educated at 
Centre College and at Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary. He was ordained to 
the gospel ministry by Eben Presbytery 
in Ohio of,the USA Church. After pas- 
torates in Vincennes and Terre Haute, 
Indiana; Morrison, Ill.; and Fort Col- 
lins, Colo. in the USA Church, Dr. Skin- 
ner accepted a call to the First Pres- 
byterian Church, US, of Brownsville, 
Texas. It was there that he saw the 
need of schools for Mexican boys and 
girls, and a year after his arrival in 
Brownsville, he was founding the Texas- 
Mexican Institute, which he served as 
president from 1912 until his death in 
1931, He was elected moderator of the 
General Assembly in 1926. Truly in 
the heart of James W. Skinner there 
was no South, no North, but one great 
fellowship of love. 


*Dr, Boand, who is writing this series 
of sketches, is pastor of the Beacon Hill 
church, San Antonio, Texas. Of him, 
more later. Your suggestions to him, 
particularly of lay leaders, will be ap- 
preciated.— EDITORS. 
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THE OUTLOOK SALUTES 





Narcissa Shawhan, A 


F THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY gave medals for dis- 

tinguished service, a gentle but dynamic, nearly eighty- 

one-year-old lady of Mobile would rank high on the 
list of eligibles. This coming Hallowe’en Narcissa Tayloe 
Shawhan will have a birthday, but birthdays, to her, are 
no backward exer- 
cise in counting; 
they are a forward 
look into the fu- 
ture. Anyone who 
begins to travel by 
plane at 78 is no 
person to be 
daunted by the 
passing of a few 
milestones. 

Mrs. Shawhan is 
a great woman by 
any standard. She 
has achieved out- 
standing success 
in several fields. 
She has been a de- 
voted and a highly 
influential servant 
of her church. 

Have you ob- 
served, for exam- 
ple, a meeting of 
the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary of the 58- 
Cane 
Creek church at 
Santuck, S. C., or 
in the 2998-member Bream church in Charleston, W. Va., 
or in the 23-member church at Tahoka, Texas? No 
matter where it is the orderly procedure and the easy 
familiarity with parliamentary practice of the usual 
meeting of Southern Presbyterian church women will 
amaze you—unless, of course, you have already heard 
this story many time before. Whence came this knowledge? 
How did these Auxiliary women get on to such uniformly 
good business procedure in their meetings? Well, almost 
everybody knows the answer: Narcissa Tayloe Shawhan, 
the parliamentarian. . 





NARCISSA TAYLOE SHAWHAN 
They do what she says at Cane Creek member 


or Bream 


The DARs Helped to Do It 


How did she become such a parliamentarian? Mark it 
up as one of the constructive contributions of the D. A. R., 
for once when Mrs. Shawhan was out of town the Mobile 
organization elected her its regent. She didn’t know 
what to do, she says, and she found others with an 
equally helpless feeling. Meetings were dull and lifeless. 
Nobody seemed to know how to run them. No one appeared 
to know anything about parliamentary procedure—that is, 
until Mrs. Shawhan determined to brush up on that detail. 
So she studied and she studied some more. She got 
Robert’s Rules of Order and what she couldn’t understand 
she wrote the author to find out about. Then she simpli- 
fied the directions, abbreviating and re-writing them in 
language which any woman could understand. She visited 
in the home of the author of the famous ‘‘Rules of Order,” 
Brig. Gen. Henry Martyn Robert and Mrs. Robert, in Owego, 
N. Y.; she took a course in parliamentary practices under 
his direction. She would not rest in her pursuit of this 
objective. On to England in 1921 where she spent hours 
in the British Parliament as a special guest, taking notes, 
observing procedures. When all this was well along, you 
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Notable Presbyterian 


could find no woman in America who knew inore about 
these matters than Mrs. Shawhan. 

Then the opportunities to serve in the sphere of her 
special training and qualifications came. Hallie Parson 
Winsborough, the pioneer developer of woman’s work in 
the Southern Presbyterian Church, laid her hand of en- 
couragement on Mrs. Shawhan. She opened doors for her, 
had her write a book, put her in training schools and, with 
the writing of a series or two of her articles for ‘‘Hol- 
lands’ and other magazines, this woman had more invita- 
fions to come and help than she could fill. 

Mrs. Shawhan is one fine contribution which the Epis- 
ecopal Church, perhaps a bit unwillingly, has made io the 
Presbyterians, for she was a member of that church until 
she was grown. Soon after coming into the Presbyterian 
fold she was elected to positions of leadership in the Aux- 
iliary of the Government Street Church of Mobile. Even- 
tually she was president of the Auxiliary, president of the 
presbyterial and for long years an officer in the Alabama 
Synodical. 

In 1918 there came a new opportunity of service. Mrs. 
Winsborough had invited a New York woman to come to 
Montreat to serve as parliamentarian. At the last mo- 
ment when she could not come, Mrs. Shawhan was pre- 
vailed upon to serve. From that date Narcissa Shawhan 
was part and parcel of the Montreat school for Auxiliary 
leaders. People who know her find it hard to imagine, 
but as she tells the story she remembers her uncertainty 
as she tackled that first big job, her meekness as she was 
introduced to such luminaries as Dr. Charles Erdman, of 
Princeton. 

Now, almost thirty years later, she has been from one 
end of the church to the other; she has taught classes from 
the Potomac to Western Texas; there is not a corner of 
the church which has not felt her influence. One summer 
she had ten invitations to lecture and seven of these were 
in Auxiliary training schools in southern mountain and 
summer resorts. In her classes thousands of women have 
first heard and learned methods of law and order in par- 
liamentary procedure; many hundreds have learned the 
process of conducting efficient business meetings; uncounted 
numbers of them have been developed as leaders because of 
their familiarity with the “know-how” and have gone out 
into many areas of life to exert an influence beyond any- 
thing they otherwise would have known. If you don’t be- 
lieve this, look around you and see how many women from 
some Presbyterian Auxiliary or another have taken places 
of leadership in civic and community enterprises—far out 
of proportion to their numbers. 


‘“‘Madame President, I Beg Leave .. .”’ 


Some people, without personal dealings with Narcissa 
Shawhan, have the idea that she is a rigid formalist. But 
she is no prim and proper autocrat. True enough, she 
knows the right way to do it and she thinks it ought to 
be done that way, but she achieves her ends by tactful 
guidance, not by autocratic fiat. The science of parlia- 
mentary procedure is fundamentally founded on Christian 
common sense and courtesy, she insists, as she helps wo- 
men (and any man who will learn) think about the other 
person in a business meeting. Maybe you get tired of 
hearing reports begin, ‘‘Madame President, I beg leave to 
submit the following report.’’ Maybe you think such dull 


‘and unimaginative beginnings foretell stereotyped reports. 


In some cases perhaps they do, but if they do, don’t blame 
everything on Parliamentary Narcissa. If you know her 
well enough—or at all—you know how she brings life and 
zest to every undertaking. And in the most strained and 
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difficult situations, you can see her broad knowledge and 
tactful manner bringing order out of what for many other 
people would be next door to chaos. 

Mrs. Shawhan has a proud ancestry. She was born at 
New Hope plantation, the home of her grandfather, Captain 
Henry Augstine Tayloe at Gallion, Ala. Her tact and 
social graces and Southern conservatism, her friends say, 
she inherited from her mother, Anne Ogle Tayloe. Bruce 
Miller, a Scot, married a sister and took her away to Aber- 
deen. Years later when her mother visited in Scotland, 
Miller told his wife, after his mother-in-law had returned 
home, that he never realized before what she had given 
up to leave America until he met her mother. My mother, 
says Narcissa, was a member of the Tayloe family of Vir- 
ginia. There, on the banks of the Rappahannock in tide- 
water, Virginia, her great-grandfather, Colonel John Tay- 
loe, II, built the famous colonial mansion, Mount Airy. It 
is still in the Tayloe family. (Remember Nellie Tayloe Ross, 
ex-Governor of Wisconsin? Her cousin. Another kinswo- 
man: Lady Astor.) 

On the other side of the family was the influence of her 
father, Judge Robert Lemon Maupin of Missouri, a descen- 
dant of the Virginia Maupins. Judge Maupin was a cap- 
tain in the Confederate army. From him, friends tell you, 
Narcissa got her undaunted courage and particular abilities. 

Her husband was Charles S. Shawhan, an official on the 
Southern Railway. He took pride in his wife’s achieve- 
ments. A friend looking at them, said, “Charles Shawhan 
gloried in his wife’s accomplishments and behind her suc- 
cess lies the inspiration of his devotion and constant en- 
couragement. His pride in his lovely wife’s intellectual 
attainments was second only to his pleasure in her com- 
panionship.”” Their only child, a little girl, died at three 
years of age. 


She Has Developed Leaders 


Mrs. Shawhan’s former pastor, Ansley C. Moore, in com- 
menting on her attainments, said of her: 

“Perhaps the greatest problem of the minister today lies 
at the point of adequate lay leadership. Here is a lay 
person who has developed more lay leadership than any 
one person I know. It has been a passion. It has been a 
profession. It has been a hobby. It has been a life-work. 
Many, many times in my ministry here I have searched for 
a leader to teach a class, to be an officer in the church or 
the Auxiliary, to make a speech, to write an article, to 
call on a prospect. Mrs. Shawhan, through her wide con- 
tacts with people, and especially through her classes where 
she trains in public speaking as well as in moderating meet- 
ings, always has a suggestion to make. She knows capable 
people, both men and women, who are not being used. As 
she trains them, they drop hints about spots where they 
would like to serve. Mrs. Shawhan is quick to capitalize 
these hints, made in private, for the church. She ‘tips 
off’ those who can open avenues for this person. She is 
on so many nominating committees, constitution commit- 
tees, etc., that her influence in placing people in strategic 
places is almost unbelievable.” 

Don’t ever think that this woman has gone unrecognized, 
for she has had an abundance of flowers in her lifetime. 
She never sought honors, she didn’t have to; they came 
seeking her. In 1938 she received Mobile’s highest civic 
award, given by the Mobile press; her parliamentary text- 
books are found alongside standard works on that subject; 
in 1936, along with Eleanor Roosevelt, Ruth Bryan Owen 
and Martha Berry, she was elected an honorary member of 
the Pilot International at its convention in Birmingham; 
for her distinguished contribution to the field of education 
she has been elected an honorary member of the Delta 
Kappa Gamma honor fraternity whose membership is 
limited to distinguished women in the teaching profession. 


And last year in Mobile, where she commands the love 


and respect of a city, they celebrated Narcissa Shawhan Day 
on Hallowe’en, as they had done in years before when 
her birthday rolls around. 
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A Full Ten Talents 

A full biography would tell of Mrs. Shawhan’s many 
achievements—her gifts of music, her photographic enter- 
prises, her culinary skill with a string of prizes, her cul- 
ture of giant chrysanthemums, and her prize-winning poul- 
try. These things, you see, call for many more skills and 
much more and different knowledge than simply the abil- 
ity to guide a meeting without parliamentary errocrs, and 
while Narcissa Shawhan speaks modestly of ‘‘my one tal- 
ent,”’ she really has a book full of them. She is “the Par- 
liamentarian of Parliamentarians,” holding that office in 
the national association. She is the founder of five clubs 
in Mobile; founder and director and teacher of six par- 
liamentary clubs; past president of at least ten organiza- 
tions, and she has a list of other honors as long as your 
arm. 

But this woman is more than a clubwoman, an organizer, 
a parliamentarian. She is a generous soul. Her gracious 
spirit and her kindly manner have drawn to her a multi- 
tude of friends. Her devoted service to her church has 
caused thousands to call her blessed. Only last year, in 
a generous move, she gave all her books and writings to 
the Presbyterian Committee of Publication. Not only the 
royalties and rights but all the remaining copies of her 
works. In immediate cash value alone they are said to 
be worth more than $3,000. The royalty will be paid an- 
nually to the Committee on Woman’s Work to aid in its 
program. 

Narcissa Shawhan has been a woman of abounding 
energy. ‘‘My mother always said I had more energy than 
common sense,” she insists. But her common sense has 
shown itself, among many other ways, in efforts to keep 
herself in tip-top physical condition—exercising daily, at 
80, mind you, going through a routine of calisthenics while 
she recites a little jingle like this: 


“T am filled, I am thrilled 
With the joy and the radiance of life.” 


And she is. Everybody who has ever known Narcissa 
Shawhan knows it’s true. 


(In their preparation of this sketch, the editors are 
deeply indebted to Mrs. H. Dockery Brown, Richmond, Va., 


and Ansley C. Moore for material which is freely used in 
this article.) 
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1. gnuy ANSWER | 


In preparation for the $4,000,000 campaign for Foreign 
Missions, the Nashville committee is releasing H. Kerr Tay- 
lor, Richard T. Gillespie, R. P. Richardson and G. Raymond 
Womeldorf to serve on the Program of Progress speakers’ 
bureau. Efforts will be made, beginning in January, to 
get every possible amount of the five-year goal this year. 


* + * 


Some churches are making October and November months 
of special attendance efforts at worship and Sunday school. 
Regular attendance during this early period in the Program 
of Progress, they say, will make it more likely that mem- 
bers will follow through and keep up their records. 
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How I Became A Christian 


II. The Story of 
Josefa Ilano* 


GREW UP in a devout Ro- 
| man Catholic family, but was 

sent as a student to Silliman 
University. While there a series 
of evangelistic meetings were 
held. I went for six nights, but 
was not specially interested. On 
the seventh night, I heard the 
words: ‘‘I am the Resurrection 
and the Life.’’ ‘‘I am the light of 
the world.’’ Then a hand out- 


stretched and there was a voice 
saying : ‘‘Come unto me all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest.’’ “Suddenly I 
felt myself very tired and weary, 
searching and groping in the dark- 
ness for the light. 


The grand- 





JOSEFA ILANO 
On the seventh night, some words. 


mother with whom I had grown 
up was a devout Catholic; but my 
father and other relatives were 





*Josefa M. Ilano, M. D., is a 
practicing physician in Manila, 
the Philippine Islands. 


among those who had rebelled 
against the church. My life had 
been sheltered, and I had been 
provided with every material 
thing I needed. Yet something 
was lacking; life was empty be- 
eause I did not have a personal 
Savior. This I knew on that 
seventh night of the meetings, and 
so I accepted Christ as my Savior. 
After I left Silliman to take my 
medical course, I was persecuted, 
and difficulties and obstacles were 
put in my way because I had ac- 
cepted the evangelical faith. Then 
I began to write to my minister, 
and he answered me in Bible 
verses which led me to search and 
read and study the Bible. In this 
way I felt something growing 
within me, and with each passing 
year of my life, I knew that I was 
experiencing a slow, yet steadfast 
and ever increasing spiritual 
growth because of Him who was 
my Lord and Master, my guide 
and friend and personal Savior. 


Ill. The Story of 


Paul Ramaseshan* 


GREW UP in a Brahmin fam- 
[ ily which was so close to the 

Kingdom of God that it was 
difficult for any member to enter 
into it. My group were and are 
the bitterest opponents of the 
Christian faith and the Christian 
ehurch. In that group I was nur- 
tured, educated and _ inspired. 
Then something happened to me 
that changed my whole life. It 





*Paul Ramaseshan is principal 
of the South India Training 
School, Guindy, Madras. 





was not a reasoned argument; it 
was a deep experience. 

A preacher came to our village 
regularly, and just as regularly 
over a period of six months, a 
gang of boys made it their sport 


PAUL RAMASESHAN_). 
He didn’t run fast enough. 


to stone him and his party. I was 
the leader of that gang. One night 
after we had thrown our stones, I 
failed to run soon enough or fast 
enough and was caught by one 
of the preaching party. This man, 
instead of cuffing me, treated me 
kindly and spoke to me lovingly. 
In response I promised to read 
whatever he would give me and 
received a copy of one of the Gos- 
pels. This I read, always with this 
man’s kindly face before me. I 
could not understand all I read, 
but I found someone to help me. 
This one became my father-in- 
Christ. In his fellowship I found 
the meaning of love—of that love 
which I had seen in the face of 
that first Christian who spoke to 
me. Since then, life has not been 
easy; I gave up all notions of a 
legal career and I have made 
other sacrifices; but in return I 
have found Christ as Lord. 
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EDITORIAL 


Is It Fair? 


In the light of the recent discussion 
by advocates of conflicting views in At- 
lanta (OUTLOOK, Oct. 6) and the joint 
agreement to conduct the debate “in a 
spirit of fairness,’ as church courts and 
other groups were called upon “to see 
that their discussions are pitched upon 
the highest possible plane and are kept 
free from personalities,” it may be well 
now to ask a question or two. 

Recent reports of a meeting in Mem- 
phis would seem to indicate that the 
line of attack upon what are considered 
to be the individually held beliefs of 
prominent American Christian leaders 
and servants of the church goes steadily 
ahead. In this meeting men like Dr. 
Fosdick, Bishop McConnell, Bishop Ivan 
Lee Holt, Dr. Van Dusen, Bishop 
Oxnam, Dr. Coffin. and MY. Charles P. 
Taft were read out of the Christian fel- 
lowship as denying ‘‘fundamental doc- 
trines’”’ and therefore not really worthy 
of Christian fellowship. 

Is it thought that because these men 
are not members of the Presbyterian 
Church, US, that it is therefore perfectly 
fair to indulge in personalities in the 
presence of those before whom they can 
offer no explanation or defense? Is this 
technique considered to be within the 
mutually accepted code of refusing to 
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engage in personalities? 

Of course, these Christian leaders are 
not Southern Presbyterians, but does 
that make them fair game for any kind 
of charges which men want to raise 
against them? Does it not overlook one 
fundamental consideration—that they 
are members of the family of Jesus 
Christ and therefore our brethren? But, 
someone insists, see here and here; they 
do not believe what I or we believe. 

That may be true about some Chris- 
tian doctrines, but on that point a man 
may well exercise his caution. For one 
thing, it is a dangerous procedure to 
weigh someone else in the balance of 
God’s judgment to decide whether, be- 
fore God,he is as sound as we. In some 
cases it is clear that there have been 
misquotations and misunderstandings. 
But whether you can agree with these 
or other leaders of evangelical churches 
or not, it is worth remembering that 
these men—every one of them—is a 
man who has hazarded his life for the 
gospel, They have marks to show the 
depth of their devotion to Christ; they 
bear scars to testify to the sincerity of 
their concern to see him crowned as 
King of Kings and Lord of Lords the 
world around. 


Protestants and Democrats 


In the South we are for the most part 
Protestants in religion and Democrats in 
politics, [I could wish that we Southern 
Presbyterians were as tolerant about 
our differences in religion as we are 
about our differences in politics. We in 
this section frequently disagree with 
Democrats from other parts of the 
United States but we stay in the party. 
But let exactly the same points of dis- 
agreement arise between us and Prot- 
estants in other parts of the nation and 
some want to withdraw, to break up the 
cooperative efforts, to go and join some 
schismatic third party. 

There is the race question. Southern 
Democrats cannot always write the na- 
tional party platform about the Negro 
question. We Southern Presbyterians 
cannot always write the pronounce- 
ments of the Federal Council as they 
seek to interpret the scriptural teach- 
ings about race relations. But I have 
not known one single individual who 
would have us withdraw from the Coun- 
cil because of its racial pronouncements, 
who has advocated our withdrawal from 
the Democratic party for the same 
reason. 

Then there are fair employment prac- 
tices. There is a deal of difference be- 
tween advocating the intolerable bill 
that would set up the Fair Employment 
Practices Commission with power to 
dictate who should be employed, and 
being in favor of fair employment prac- 
tices in principle. Now two Democratic 
Presidents and the Northern Democrats 
in Congress advocated the iniquitous 
bill. The Federal Council has never ad- 
vocated a specific bill, but it has gone 
on record as favoring the principle of 
fair employment practices. Southern 
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citizens, even state legislatures, went on 
record as opposing the FEPC Bill, but 
they did not leave the party. They stay 
inside the party and make their voice 
heard. But some want to withdraw 
from the Council and be in a position 
where their voice will not be heard. 

What about the right of labor to 
strike? The party platform upholds 
this right. Still we must stay in the 
party. The Federal Council advocates 
the same right of labor to strike and 
some of these same Democrats say that 
is sufficient reason for us to withdraw. 

Finally, there are the Catholic ac- 
tivities. The Federal Council has up- 
held the separation of church and state. 
It protested Myron Taylor’s being at the 
Vatican. It is vigorously fighting 
against the use of tax money for paro- 
chial schools. Too many Southern 
Democrats keep discreetly quiet. Can 
it be because the party cannot retain 
power unless Southern Protestants and 
Northern Catholic-dominated machines 
hold together? é 

We can overlook the commissions and 
omissions of the Democratic Party and 
still stay inside. But some are advocat- 
ing that we destroy Protestant coopera- 
tion in the Federal Council because 
everybody does not agree with us. Good 
Democrats, Poor Protestants, 

JOHN M. ALEXANDER. 


GUEST EDITORS 


Protestant Conditions in Spain 


“L’Etoile du Matin,’’ a paper issued 
by the Evangelical Spanish Committee 
known as ‘‘Pro-Hispana,” has published 
the following appeal (June-September 
1947): 





Dear Brothers in Jesus Christ, the 
Evangelical Church in Spain, which is 
one with that of our Reformers and 
Martyrs of the 16th century, whose ver- 
sion of the sacred scripture it preserves 
faithfully, sends you this message of 
Christian love and asks God to bless 
your different activities. 

It is now nearly 80 years since our 
church has been living under a regime 
of religious toleration which has been 
full of difficulties and vexations, Never, 
however, has this toleration been so re- 
stricted as since the arrival to power of 
General Franco, which has been the 
veritable triumph of the Roman Church. 
Some respite has been given us with the 
law of July 18, 1945, called “Fuero des 
Espagnoles”’ which allows us to exercise 
our form of worship in private. This 
however is always, like the sword of 
Damocles, suspended above our heads. 
When today we celebrate our worship 
openly we do it absolutely at our own 
risk. It is indeed a perilous undertak- 
ing, for the authorities can always in- 
terpret the terms of the law as they like. 
But now this is what we have not 
got: ; 

(1) No respect is given to our re- 
ligion or to that of our families. Our 
children are obliged to receive Roman 
Catholic religious instruction. and-also 
to be present at Mass. No Protestant 
schools are allowed. 

(2) We have no right to publish our 
Own papers, or our own works of theo- 
logy, or even our own hymn books. 

(3) Our own members are not al- 
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lowed to contract a civil marriage al- 
though they have been baptised into the 
Roman Church, 

(4) Spanish Protestants are not al- 
lowed access to various posts under the 
State on the pretext that the State is 
Roman Catholic. We ask that the re- 
ligious beliefs of our people should be 
respected. . . . We ask for the right of 
burying our dead according to our own 
faith, and of celebrating a _ religious 
service at the graveside, and we want 
to be sure that in districts where the 
civil cemetery does not exist that a 
corner may be reserved where we may 
bury our dear ones in a place which is 
perfectly suitable. 


(5) We wish to be able to preach: the 
Gospel openly in order that our com- 
patriots may abandon their attitude of 
indifference and incredulity. In the 
present state of affairs, we cannot dream 
of trying to found new churches. We 
love our country, we are happy to con- 
tribute to its development taking our 
stand upon the principles of our Evan- 
gelistic faith. We hope that this mes- 
sage will find you disposed to help us, 
and we pray that for us all it will be 
an occasion of uniting us still more 
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closely in the fellowship of our Lord 
and Savior—ECUMENICAL PRESS 
SERVICE, Geneva. 


Church Gets Veto Power 


Madrid. (RNS)—All films shown in 
Spain, either privately or publicly, must 
be approved by a censorship board in 
which representatives of the Roman 
Catholic Church will have complete veto 
powers, according to a government de- 
cree made public here. 

The decree announced that film cen- 
sorship will be in the hands of a Higher 
Committee of Cinematographic Orienta- 
tion to be set up under the Ministry of 
Education, The committee will be com- 
posed of a director-general, a secretary- 
general, nine other members appointed 
by the Ministry, and one diocesan au- 
thority. Any four may constitute a 
quorum, but no decision of the commit- 
tee will be valid unless the ecclesiasti- 
cal member concurs. 





ROUTINE 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“As his custom was, he went into the 
synagogue.”” Luke 4:16. 


O VIRTUE is the opposite of a vice. 

As Aristotle pointed out some 

centuries ago now, a _ virtue is 

midway between two opposing vices, or 
at least somewhere between them. 

At the one extreme is the life that 
has no plan, no order; the person is 
haphazard, disorderly, he has no regu- 
lar place for his things nor any regular 
time for his doings. At the other ex- 
treme is the person whose life is rigidly 
arranged, geared to an unbreakable 
schedule; if it’s a she, her housekeeping 
is a passion, and the torment of those 
who have to live under it; and if it’s a 
he, he makes a good bureaucrat (may- 
be) but a poor executive. Somewhere 
between these extreme types is the ideal 
pattern of life, with routine where 
routine should be. 

Routine can be defined as the habit 
of having a place for everything and 
putting everything in its place; also 
having a time for everything and doing 
everything on time, No one quite 
manages it, of course, but it is some- 
thing to work towards. 

Routine is often despised as mechani- 
cal, and so it is. But the whole point of 
routine is getting enough of your life 
mechanized so as to release your mind 
for the really important matters. It is 
a waste of mental energy deciding 
whether to shave, or when to get up, or 
whether to go to church. Routine will 
have you shaved before you know it, 
up on time every day without trying, 
and on your way to church without once 
looking at the clouds. 


moral, but as a matter of fact it 
has both moral and 
value. 


ian is supposed to be non- 


spiritual 


Morally, routine is a tremendous help 
in answering our prayer, “Lead us not 
into temptation.”’ If one’s life is pretty 
well filled in the right way, there will 
be fewer chinks whére the centipedes 
of evil can crawl in. The good man is 
not the one who battles with his beset- 
ting sin for hours on end; the good man 
is the one who is so busy that his favor- 
ite sins have hardly five minutes a day 
to beset him. Furthermore, routine 
saves a vast amount of wear and tear 
on the conscience. If you -have to go 
through a moral struggle every day, 
or every week, trying to decide all over 
again whether a certain action is right, 
you are pretty sure to break down now 
and then, indeed too often. But if you 
have once decided the action is right, 
then if it becomes a part of your routine 
you can keep going a long time, happily, 
on the strength of that one decision. 
Equally important is the way in which 
routine brings us face to face with duty, 
at definite times and places. You may 
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know that you ought to do something 
or other that is good; you may fully in- 
tend to do it ‘‘when I get around to it,” 
‘“‘when I can find time for it,’’ or some- 
thing of the sort. But you are much 
more likely to do it if you have a regu- 
lar time and place for it on your sched- 
ule. Routine brings duty from a vague 
“some time” into a definite ‘‘now,” as 
surely as the hands move around the 
clock. 


OUTINE has also spiritual values. 
In time of great sorrow, for in- 
stance, the person with nothing 
particular to do, without any pressing 
and regular duties, is sorely tempted to 
morbidness and despair, But the per- 
son whose life is (perforce, it may be) 
filled from sun to sun with the regular 
protession of things that have to be 
done, will find that work and time to- 
gether are God’s helpers to bear him 
over the dark river of tears. 

But in the more ordinary course of 
events, routine can help the soul. Take, 
for instance, the matter of devotion, 
public or private. It may be quite true 
that going to church regularly becomes 
a matter of pure routine. One goes not 
because of any irrepressible desire but 
because this is Sunday, and nearly 
eleven o’clock. It is also true, many a 
time, that routine church attendance 
may bring no rich spiritual harvest. 
The churchgoer returns as he went, dry 
and cold in his spirit. Yet one day and 
another something happens—a song, a 
prayer, a sermon, or perhaps a thought 
that came unbidden while one watched 
the sun streaming through the windows 
—some day warmth returns to the 
spirit, even tears to the eyes, the world 
becomes new again because God was 
there, It may seem a waste to go so 
often for so few great moments; but the 
great moments would not come if one 
went rarely. If one has a flower, the 
place for it is where the sun will reach 
it, The sun may not shine every day; 
but the flower is there, waiting. So the 
sun may not shine into the heart every 
day; but it will shine the sooner if the 
heart is there, waiting. Was Jesus’ 
routine synagogue attendance in vain? 





Just Off the Press 


HOW TO LEARN THE WILL OF GOD 
By Kenneth J. Foreman 


This is the latest pamphlet reprint from Dr. Foreman’s famous 


column in THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. 


In it you will read four 


sections on ‘‘How to Learn the Will of God’’— 


I. Three Marks of His Purpose 
II. On Being the Right Kind of Person 


III. Cireumstaneces 


IV. God Has Given Us Minds to Use 


Individuals will want a supply to give to their friends. 


Churches 


will want their young people looking out into the future to have a copy. 
Single copy, 5c; 25 for $1.00; 50 for $2.00; 100 for $3.00, cash with 


order. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK, 403 E. Franklin St., Richmond 19, Va. 
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CHURCH NEWS The First Church, Morganton, N. C., 


celebrated the sesqui-centennial anni- 
versary of its founding October 11-19. 
CHURCHES Former Pastors Thornwell Jacobs and 
John Allan MacLean, and John D. 
Gregory, son of a former pastor, were 
the preachers for the week. Joseph B. 
Clower is now the minister. Exact date 
of the founding of the Morganton 
church is unknown. It was at least 
some time before May 18, 1797. 





@San Antonio’s Beacon Hill church 
recently celebrated its 50th anniversary, 
with J. Stuart Pearce and Thomas F. 
Gallaher, former pastors, returning. for 
the occasion, From this church ten 
young men have entered, or are pre- 
paring to enter, the gospel ministry. 
Two young women are now attending @Houston’s First Church is inaugu- 
the Assembly’s Training School. In rating a building fund campaign for 
connection with the celebration, mem- $675,000. This sum is in addition to 
bers of the Beacon Hill church are $1,000,000 derived from the sale of its 
launching a campaign for the building present property. Rising building costs 
of an additional education building and have forced the congregation to get ad- 
for an improvement of present church ditional funds. Charles L, King is the 
facilities, Arthur V. Boand has been minister. 


pastor of the church for 21 years. eOn October 12 the Glenville, W. Va., 


church celebrated its 100 anniversary. 
Dunbar H. Ogden, Jr., Staunton, Va., 
and Walter E. Harrop, Charleston, W. 
For particulars, write Va., spoke at the special services Five 
of the oldest members of the congrega- 
tion, including Mrs. Jas. H. Arbuckle, 
95, were given special recognition. Paul 


Austin College J. Coblentz, now pastor, is soon to sail 


as a missionary to Brazm. 





INVEST IN YOUNG LIFE 


Dr. W. B. Guerrant, Pres. 


Sherman, Texas 


PRESBYTERIES 


@ eWinchester Presbytery will study 
and decide on Presbyterian Reunion, 
the Federal Council issue, and the prop- 
erty amendment at an adjourned meet- 
ing December 30. An ad interim com- 
mittee on the Work of the Presbytery 
was appointed to seek a more efficient 
organization and more interesting meet- 
ings. Harry M. Crim, Strasburg pastor, 


Founded 1849 





RABUN GAP-NACOOCHEE 


SCHOOL 


n , Rabun Gap, Ga. 
The Austin College Association Hall Fully accredited senior high school. 


is the oldest student YMCA building Christian influences. Moderate rates, 


west of the Mississippi River Work opportunities, Scholarship aid. 
Dr. George C. Bellingrath, President 


QUEENS COLLEGE 


Charlotte 7, N. C. 

Queens College is an accredited col- 
lege for women offering A. B. and B. 
S. degrees. It is owned and controlled 
by the Synod of North Carolina and the 
Synod of South Carolina. 

Hunter B. Blakely, President 


























1776 Hampden-Sydney College 1947 


A Presbyterian Liberal Arts College 
Dedicated to Thoroughness of Instruction 
and Christian Ideals of Service 
Enroll Now for 1948-1949 
Edgar G. Gammon, President, Hampden-Sydney, Va. 
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was continued as field director in home 
missions, evangelism and religious edu- 
cation until the spring meeting. 

@ eNorfolk Presbytery’s fall meeting 
Was an unusual one, being held jointly 
with New Castle Presbytery, USA, at 
Rehoboth church—a church built by 
Francis Makemie—on the bank of the 
Pocomoke River near the _ eastern 
boundary line of Virginia and Maryland. 
In the joint meetings addresses were 
heard by W. H. T. Squires and J. B. 
Green of the US church, and by John W. 
Christie, John H. Gardner, Jasper E. 
Crane, Henry Barraclough, and Wm. B. 
Pugh of the USA church. The com- 
munion was administered by Wm. P. 
Anderson (US) and Roy M. Shoat 
(USA). The presbyteries instructed 
their moderators and a delegation to go 
to the grave of Francis Makemie where 
they laid a wreath in tribute to the 
founder of organized Presbyterianism 
in America, In his address, Mr. Christie, 
of Wilmington, Del., mentioned four 
common Presbyterian principles: ‘‘First, 
our heritage of blood. We come from a 
common ancestry ... in our veins flows 
the blood of the Scotch, the Scotch- 
Irish, English, Dutch and Huguenots... 
We are the same people. Second, our 
gospel. It is a peculiar gospel, and a 
common evangelical heritage. Third, 
our church government and discipline 
are the same. We have an amazing gov- 
ernment in the Presbyterian Church. 
The ordinary people are represented on 
an equality with the clergy of our gov- 
ernment ... our national government 
parallels that of our church government. 
Finally, our respect for tradition and 
the past... .’ 


Mail to Japan Expanded 


Since October 10 the Japanese inter- 
National postal service has been ex- 
panded to permit mailing of the follow- 
ing within limitations of the Universal 
Postal Union for “prints’ in regular 
mail service, to and from Japan and all 
other countries: “Bibles and all other 
sacred writings of all religious faiths 
and sects; and tracts, other pamphlets, 
books and journals and other publica- 
tions of which at least 50 per cent of 
the content is devoted to matters gen- 
erally recognized as religious.” 


Mrs. Robt. Glasgow Dies in Asheville 

Mrs. Robert Glasgow, widely known 
Presbyterian leader, died October 15 at 
the Biltmore Hospital, Asheville, N. C., 
after a brief illness. For some years 
Mrs. Glasgow had served on the staff 
of Converse College, and at Montreat, 
in particular, she had come to know 
an unusual number of young people. 
Her funeral was held in Charlotte, N. C. 





MITCHELL COLLEGE 


A coeducational institution, distinctive 
in Christian ideals, founded in 1856. Ott- 
standing departments in music and busi- 
ness. Fully accredited academic work for 
first two years of college. Approved for 
training Veterans under Public Law 16 
and Public Law 346 (G. I. Bill). Reason- 
able costs. For catalogue, address: 

HN MONTGOMERY, 
itatesville, N. © 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


James M. Ammons from Zuni, Va., to 
Harrisburg, N. C. 

Irving E. Birdseye from Gulf, N. C., 
to Hillsboro, N. C., November 1. 

Coleman O. Groves from Rock Hill, 
S. C., to Lowrys, S. C. 

Charles E. Parrish (no change of 
work), 3009 Piedmont Road, Hunting- 
ton 4, W. Va., or Box 9115. 

James A. Cogswell from 
Tenn., to 211 Hodge Hall, 
Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 

Carl G. Howie is now serving the 
Roland Park church, Roland Ave. and 
Upland Rd., Baltimore 10, Md. 

D. R. Freeman from Black Mountain, 
N. C., to Concord, Tenn. 








Memphis, 
Princeton 


BEST SERMONS, 1947 

Among the 52 sermons (selected from 
6,447) composing ‘‘Best Sermons, 1947- 
48 Edition,” edited by G. Paul Butler 
and published by Harper & Bros., New 
York (318 pp., $2.75) are two by Pres- 
byterians, US, and five by Presbyterians, 
USA. In addition, the foreword is writ- 
ten by Henry Sloane Coffin. US minis- 
ters are Harris E. Kirk, Franklin Street 
church, Baltimore, on ‘‘The Self-Limita- 
tion of God,’”’ and J. Blanton Belk, St. 
Giles church, Richmond, Va., on ‘‘The 
War of Ideas’’ (see page 2). USA 
preachers are: J. Sutherland Bonnell, 
Fifth Ave. church, New York; Geo. A. 
Buttrick, Madison Ave., New York; 
Harold E. Nicely, Brick church, Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; Albert Joseph McCartney, 
director of the Chicago Sunday Evening 
Club; and Robt. B. Whyte, Old Stone 
church, Cleveland. 


EVANGELISM CONFERENCE 

Cecil A. Thompson, professor of evan- 
gelism in Columbia Seminary, is chair- 
man of a committee working under the 
Federal Council’s Department of Evan- 
gelism, in planning a conference for 
seminary teachers of evangelism at 
Louisville January 8-9. According to 
Federal Council notices, one feature of 
the conference will be a report by Mr. 
Thompson on the survey which he has 
just completed of work in evangelism 
being done in seminaries in the United 
States. In commenting on this survey, 
Dr. Bader, Federal Council director of 
evangelism, said, “As far as is now 
known Mr. Thompson’s report is the 
best and most adequate survey that has 
yet been made on this subject. It will 
be of much value both to denomina- 





St. Catherine’s 


An Episcopal country school. Grad- 
uates in leading eastern colleges. Also 
general course. Music and Art. Fire- 
proof buildings. Riding and other out- 
door activities all year. Pool. 


Founded 1890. 
Mrs. Jeffrey R. Brackett, Headmistress 








Box Z, Richmond, Va. 
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tional commissions on evangelism and 
to the seminaries.’”’ It is expected that 
the Federal Council will print and dis- 
tribute this report. 


CAMPUS NEWS 


to the regional planning conference of 
the Atlantic area of the Inter-Seminary 
Movement recently. . . . Robert S. Bil- 
himer, executive secretary of the Inter- 
Seminary Movement, spoke recently at 
Union. 





Appalachia Students to Meet 
In Bristol Church November 1 

The Westminster Fellowship of the 
Synod of Appalachia will hold its fifth 
annual conference at the First church, 
Bristol, Tenn., November 1-2. Paul 
Corbett of King College is president of 
the Fellowship. College students from 
all over the synod are expected to at- 
tend. 


Stillman Institute Opens 
With Enrollment of 198 


Stillman Institute, Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
this year has enrolled 198 students. 
About 40 are World War II veterans. 
The faculty has seventeen members. R. 
E. Fulton, new chairman of the Stillman 
board of directors and Eutaw, Ala., pas- 
tor was the principal speaker at the 
school’s opening. B. B. Hardy is dean 


University of Virginia 
of the institution. 


Holds Religious Forums 


Charlottesville, Va. (RNS)—A series 
of weekly forums on ‘Religion in the 
Making”’ was launched at the University 
of Virginia here, attracting business- 
men, industrialists, labor leaders, edu- 
cators and clergymen from all over the 
state, 


PEACE COLLEGE 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA. 

First and second- year college courses; two years of high school. Trans- 
fer, General, Commercial, Home Economics, Music. Program develops self- 
control, academic efficiency, spiritual sincerity. Cultural advantages. Modern 
equipment, beautiful campus. Dramatics, Glee Club, Sports. Applications 
for 1948-1949 session should be made now. For catalogue, write 
William C. Pressly, President, Peace College, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


Students Appointed to Attend 
Inter-Seminary Planning Meeting 


Jim Mays, Louisville, Ga., and George 
Staples, San Antonio, Texas, were 
chosen by the students of Union Semi- 
nary in Virginia as their representatives 








— ~-— 


SOUTHWESTERN 
At Memphis 


‘ SOUND IN SCHOLARSHIP 
| CHRISTIAN IN PURPOSE AND SPIRIT 


WRITE FOR CHAS. E. DIEHL 
CATALOGUE PRESIDENT 

















‘“‘EDUCATION HAS ALWAYS YIELDED 
HER BEST FRUIT WHEN ASSOCIATED 
WITH RELIGION. TRAINED MIND RULES 
AMERICA.’’—Woodrow Wilson. 


Davidson College 


Davidson, North Carolina 











PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Begin September, January, June or July 
Standard Freshman and Sophomore Courses leading to A. A. or A. 8. Degree 
Preparatory: 10th, 11th, 12th grades. 
Veterans Refresher. 
Two years Business Administration. 
Private Pilot, Commercial. Instructor Rating. 
Aircraft and Engine Mechanics. 
Apartments available for married students. 
Registration fee $5.00 


Box B-4, Maxton, N. O. 


Flight: 
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Letters to the Editors 





Can Rural Areas Get Needed Medical Aid? 





Country Doctors Needed 


To the Editors: 

The minister is called upon in many 
cases of emergency. The other day a lit- 
tle boy fractured his arm and his parents 
called upon me to take him to the hos- 
pital. We are located some thirty-five 
miles from a hospital and some twenty 
miles from a reliable doctor. Had we 
not been able to get him to town as soon 
as we did there would have been fur- 
ther trouble which, according to the phy- 
sician, might have been fatal. 

Many people go through such an ex- 
perience many times and I am sure it is 
nothing new. But we are anxious to get 
a doctor in our section of the country. 
Our church speaks of being a mission- 
minded church. We have medical work in 
our Foreign Mission enterprise. It seems 
to me that there is a place for it in home 
Mission work too. I have just looked 
through the annual report of the Execu- 
tive Committee of Home Missions. I find 
only four references to medical work and 
these are among the Negroes and in our 
Italian work in this country. There may 
be more but certainly there should be an 
opportunity not only to minister to the 
spiritual needs of souls in Home Missions 
but also a place for a healing ministry. 
Everyone knows that the Roman Catho- 
lic Church has left us far behind in this 
type of service. 

There is still a great field for the coun- 
try doctor and I would emphasize that 
there is a great place for the Christian 
country doctor. I may be one voice 
among many crying for the location of a 
physician in his home community, but I 
do appeal to any young medical student 
who would like to put his talents to use 
for the Lord to come into this section of 
the country and give us a hand. I know 
that our people would do their best for 
him. He would not only be doing the 

‘ work that God called him to do, but he 
would be aiding in the work that the 
Master called us all to do. 

R. K. ROBINSON, JR. 
Helvetia, W. Va. 


Where Could Jesus Preach? 


To the Editors: 

I can go one step further with Dr. Mac- 
Lean’s uestion, “Which church would Jesus 
join?” (Sept. 8) and add, “What church 
would allow Jesus to preach from its pul- 
pit?” If he came today in the flesh as 
he did at Bethlehem would he be allowed 
the privilege of the pulpit without first 
passing a certain educational and doc- 
trinal examination? And if he passed 
this test would he be allowed to go out 
into the highways and hedges and bring 
the adulterers, the drunkards, the mur- 
derers, the divorced and all liars into the 
church? These are they which he came 
to save. Even though the Jews refused 
to receive him they did allow him to 
preach in the synagogues. Most church 
members today are exactly like the Phari- 
sees of old. They are forever “gagging 
at a nat and swallowing a camel.” They 
have no idea whatsoever of the new 
birth. They are living in the hope that 
their good works will overbalance their 
sin and thereby they will be saved. To 
them the cross is nothing but an un- 
necessary shame... . 

“How can the church become more 
Christ-like?” This question answers it- 
self. Let her teach what Christ taught 
and do what Christ did... .A man who 


has been really called out to the Office of 
evangelism, and who has been set on 
fire by the power of the Holy Ghost, 
finds every door of the church closed to 
him. At one time there was an eévan- 
gelist talking to the Lord about not be- 
ing able to get into a certain church to 
hold a meeting, and then the answer came 
clear, God speaking to his conscience, 
“Don’t worry, son, I have been trying to 
get into that church for ten years my- 
self.” 

Jesus came to seek and to save that 
which is lost and when a church ceases 
to do that, it is no longer a church. 

BRUCE McDONALD. 
Inwood, W. Va. 


Please Sign My Name 


To the Editors: 

Please sign my name (our names) to 
the statement, “For a Greater Protestant 
Cooperation” (OUTLOOK, Sept. 29). . 


KELSEY REGEN, Durham, N. C. 
ROBERT S. RANKIN, Durham, N. C. 
JOSEPH R. WOODY, Rock Hill, S. C. 
MAUDINE WARD WOODY, Rock Hill, S. C. 
BOLLING HOBSON, Elkton, Va. 

R. R. WILUIAMS, Asheville, N. C. 
JAMES S. HOWELL, Asheville, N. C. 

F. ARNOLD PLUMMER, Asheville, N. C. 
D. O. McINNIS, Canton, N. C. 

MONROE BUSH, JR., Washington, D. C. 


From Osceola, Ark. 
L. T. LAWRENCE R. A. CROMER 
R. C. BRYAN EDW. WHITESIDE 
A. W. BOWEN ERNEST 8S. CHILES 
J. T. CROMER 


From Central, Little Rock, Ark. 
Cc. D. WARDLAW D. C. BOSSINGER 
LEON GRAY Cc. F. CROOK 
J. M. THURMAN c. W. HEWITT 
GREGG PETERSEN V. C. REID 
Vv. W. BARLOW WM. H. WILLIAMS 
A. E. TOWNSEND THEO PATTEE 
W. G. AKERS 


From Newport, Ark. 
ALEX. HENRY W. H. BENGEL 
WM. H. HEARD L. P. NOELL 
H. E. TYLER M. W. REED 
G. H. HEARD W. L. HEARD 
SAM WALTON W. L. HEARD, JR. 
L. McDOUGALD IRA J. PICKENS 
Ss. CAMPBELL 
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Elders, Wilson, N. C. 

B. CROW, JR. M. S. MORRISON 
J. LANE L. J. HERRING 

L. TOMLINSON B. B. PLYLER 

T. SMITH W. C. PAXTON 

W. WILKERSON J. R. EDMUNDSON 
A. PERRY H. J. DUDLEY 

. A. BARFOOT 
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Deacons, Wilson, N. C. 
E. H. SUESSMUTH  S. D. LOVELACE 


E. M. NAAL E. C. FULGHUM 
R. L. CARSON W. S. BOYETTE 
D. W. WOODARD V. M. BARNES 

J. Ss. SLATER R. M. FRANKLIN 
H. G. CLAYTON P. D. KENNEDY 
Cc. A. STUBBS FRED SHUMATE 


No Challenge? 


To the Editors: 

- I hope your column calling our at- 
tention to the records of our churches in 
sending young people into church voca- 
tions will spur along much needed re- 
cruiting efforts among more young peo- 
ple. I heard one young person say re- 
cently that the reason so few young peo- 
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ple of his church are planning on full- 
time Christian service is because they 
were not being properly challenged to do 
so. WARREN GAW. 
Louisville, Ky. 


Error in Address 


To the Editors: 

Will you kindly carry a correction in an 
address. ... 

In some way the address of Dr. Ben 
R. Lacy, Jr., has been carried in the 
Minutes as 1002 Westwood Avenue. This 
is the address of Dr. J. N. Thomas. I 
will appreciate your running a notice to 
the effect that this address should be 
Union Theological Seminary, Richmond 22, 
Virginia. 

E. C. SCOTT, Stated Clerk. 
Dallas, Texas. 


Comments on deLugo Article 


To the Editors: 

. . . Our brother deLugo (“A House Di- 
vided Against Itself Cannot Stand,” OUT- 
LOOK Sept. 15) heaps unintelligent sar- 
casm on the head of one of our prominent 
laymen (obviously Mr. Kenneth Keyes) for 
one of his arguments against union with 
the Northern church premised on that de- 
nomination’s lower per capita giving. Mr. 
deLugo goes on to say, “More foolish ar- 
gument than that, I have simply never 
hearé. . . «” 

He then proceeds to utilize our Lord’s 
parable of the Widow’s Mite to reinforce 
his thesis. What relevancy the parable 
has to his line of thought is difficult to 
determine. The only alignment which 
gives any cogency to his use of the para- 
ble is that of reckoning the USA church 
analagous to the “poor widow,” and her 
contributions analagous to the “widow’s 
mite.” 

Indeed the second half of the analogy 
may be allowable, but the first is more 
than a trifle incongruous. Then, too, we 
have difficulty in pursuing the parallel to 
where we can imagine to hear words of 
approval from the “Silent Watcher at 
the Temple.” 

Again our friend deLugo needs to read 
a little more of his N. T., or to read a 
little more intelligently his N. T., to dis- 
cover that if Mr. Keyes is to be accused 
of materialistic consideration in the eval- 
uation of Christian stature and fellow- 
ship, then on the same specious basis, our 
Lord himself is also to be so accused. In 
fact, this same parable of the Widow’s 
Mite indicates a similar criterion. The 
Master revealed his spiritual affinity to 
the poor widow because she gave all she 
possessed; he indicated his spiritual an- 
tagonism toward the rest because “out 
of their abundance” they gave but a frag- 
mentary sum. 

Mr. Keyes applies this same principle 
of judgment (i. e., the handling of ma- 
terial possessions as indicative of spiritual 
condition) to Presbyterian Church, USA. 
. . “A more foolish argument. . . .”??? 

GEORGE SCOTCHMER. 
Winder, Ga, 


@ EDITORS’ NOTE—It should be pointed 
out that Mr. Scotchmer’s reference to the 
giving of the USA church takes into ac- 
count only selected figures for compari- 
son. For example, it does not take account 
of funds invested in the causes of the 
church all over the world nor of such 
over-all enterprises as the present $27,- 
000,000 Restoration Fund. In Mr. deLugo’s 
article he sought to underscore the im- 
portance of the spirit back of the gift 
as being more indicative than its size, and 
he pointed to the spiritual danger of 
boastful comparisons between one’s own 
gifts and those of another. 
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BIBLE STUDY 





THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


Christian Standards of Conduct 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 2 


James 3:1-12; 4:4-10. = 


(Scripture Quotations are from the Revised Standard Version. ) 


The Epistle of James was written, 
according to the belief of the early 
church, by James, the Lord’s brother, 
who after his death became the leading 
figure in the church at Jerusalem. It 
is probably the oldest bit of writing in 
the New Testament, and applies the 
ideals of Jesus to some of the problems 
faced by Jewish Christians a generation 
after their Master’s death, 


I. The Use of the Tongue, 3:1-12. 


1. Its Importance. (1) For the 
teacher, 3:1. James does not refer to 
“masters” as indicated by the King 
James Version, but to teachers, as trans- 
lated by the Revised Standard Version. 
“Let not many of you become teachers, 
my brethren, for you know that we who 
teach shall be judged with greater 
strictness.” 


As Dr. E. C. Caldwell says in his fine 
little book on the Epistle of James, 
“The early Christians carefully selected 
properly qualified persons as teachers of 
new converts. In 45 to 50 A. D. the 
probable date of the Epistle, there was 
no written gospel; the sayings and do- 
ings of our Lord in the days of his flesh 
had not yet been committed to writing; 
the gospel was as yet oral tradition. It 
was the church’s most precious posses- 
sion, The sacred treasure was sedul- 
ously guarded, preserved inviolate, and 
transmitted unimpaired. It was com- 
mitted to faithful men who in turn were 
able to teach others (2 Tim. 2:2). 
These carefully chosen teachers were 
urged to ‘‘do your best to present your- 
self to God as one approved, a workman 
who has no need to be ashamed, rightly 
handling the word of truth.” (2 Tim. 
2:15.) 

“In the churches to which he writes, 
James is persuaded that too many are 
seeking the office of teacher. He warns 
them that the position, while honorable, 
involves the greatest responsibility; 
that God will hold the teacher to the 
strictest account, and if unfaithful to 
or negligent of his sacred trust will visit 
him in the Judgment Day with a punish- 
ment heavier than that of the rank and 
file.’ 

Dr, Sugden adds: “In young and 
isolated churches there is always a dan- 
ger that zealous but ignorant men may 
set themselves up as teachers, Many 
religious leaders have had to meet this 
tendency among their followers. There 
is the same danger to be guarded 


against in the churches today. Zeal and 
piety are not sufficient qualifications 
without due study and preparation.” 
(Abingdon Bible Commentary: Abing- 
don Press.) 

(2) For Christians generally, 3:2. 
James goes on to point out that proper 
control of the tongue is a proof of Chris- 
tian maturity, not only in the teacher, 
but in us all: “For we all make many 
mistakes, and if anyone makes no mis- 
takes in what he says, he is a perfect 
man, able to bridle the whole body 
also.’’ 

This point he illustrates by his pic- 
ture of the horse. ‘In spite of its spirit 
and strength, its whole body can be 
controlled by the one who controls the 
bit. The same point is illustrated by 
the ship: even though its size is so vast, 
and opposing storms are so fierce, still 
its course is easily determined by the 
one who holds the helm.” 

No man can be actually perfect. 
James’ point is that a man who can con- 
trol his tongue has_ self-command 
enough to control his entire body. As 
Moffatt says: ‘‘This is an exaggeration: 
some of the most reticent men have by 
no means been able to control their sen- 
sual passions.’’ Nonetheless, it has es- 
sential truth. Men who find it easy to 
avoid other sins, sin frequently with 
their tongues, The man who never says 
an untrue thing, a bitter thing, a mis- 
leading thing, an unkind thing is rare 
indeed. 

2. Its Danger, 3:3-6. ‘Think of the 
great power of little things,’ says 
James. ‘A little bit controls the horse; 
a little rudder the ship; a tiny spark 
sets the whole prairie on fire. So the 
tongue, though small, can work great 
good or great injury. It ‘boasteth great 
things’; that is, it can point to great 
achievements either good or bad. Many 
use it to do great harm. It is a fire 
which sets a whole forest aflame.’ It 
‘is an unrighteous world among our 
members, staining the whole body, set- 
ting on fire the cycle of nature, and set 
on fire by hell!’ ” 

“The tongue is a fire.”’ A fire which 
can set a home, or a church, or a com- 
munity, or a nation, or a world ablaze. 
It can destroy friendships, and ‘make 
the fellowship of a church a blasphemy 
against the love of God.” 

In what sense is the tongue ‘an un- 
righteous world” or ‘a world of iniq- 
uity,’’ which defiles or stains the body? 
Sugden thinks it is because through the 
tongue we come into relation with the 
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wicked world, both by hearing what 
others say and conversing with them 
and so become defiled. Dummelow 
says: “The idea conveyed in this diffi- 
cult passage seems to be that while 
other members can sin only to a limited 
extent, the tongue can inspire and cause 
a whole cycle of wickedness—a whole 
world of evil.’”’ The wheel of nature, 
says Dimont, means all human life. 
“The tongue is like the axle of a wheel 
which gets red hot, and then sends the 
fire along the spokes until the whole 
wheel is ablaze.’”’” The tongue, in other 
words, can defile the individual and 
even send raging flames through the 
whole of society. Talk of this kind is 
simply hellish. James uses hell in vs. 
6 as a synonym for the Devil, as heaven 
is often used as a synonym for God. 
Evil speech, reckless speech, inflamma- 
tory speech, James says, come from the 
Devil. 

3. Its Difficulty 7-8. James has 
spoken of the danger of an uncontrolled 
tongue. In these verses he points out 
how difficult it is to control the tongue. 
“Every kind of beast and bird, reptile, 
and fish, is from time to time and has 
actually been tamed. Man has made 
the winds, the lightnings, waterfalls, 
minerals—all the forces of nature—to 
submit to him and serve his purpose. 
There is no jungle inhabited by wild, 
ferocious animals, which he is afraid to 
enter, Without dread of sea monsters 
he sails the seven seas. The animals 
and the mighty forces of nature are 
obedient to his will.” (Caldwell.) But 
the tongue can no man tame; it is a 
restless evil; it is full of deadly poison. 
The figure here seems to be that of a 
dangerous serpent, which instills into 
our bodies the deadly venom of mis- 
representation, of rancorous or slander- 
ous speech. The tongue can no man 
tame. ‘James is not considering here 
what can be done by the grace and 
spirit of God. He means that by nature 
the gift of speech is less commonly 
brought under control of man than are 
the fiercest of the beasts about him.” 

4. Its Duplicity, 3:9-12. To be con- 
sistent the tongue which blesses God 
should bless also men who are made in 
the image of God. But we are not con- 
sistent. ‘‘With it we bless the Lord and 
Father, and with it we curse men, who 
are made in the likeness of God.” 
Moffatt thinks that James was thinking 
particularly of teachers and preachers 
who uttered lofty sentiments and voiced 
spiritual truths before their congrega- 
tions, and then gave way to bitterness 
in controversy, even cursing those who 
opposed them, But his words apply 
also to the average member. “Talk 
about religion among ordinary members 
of the church might be wholesome, but 
the same people were guilty of spite- 
fulness and scandal in social intercourse, 
inflaming the passions of others by 
cruel, careless words or poisoning the 
mind by insinuations.” It is even worse 
when Christians speak scornfully or de- 
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rogatorily of an entire class, or nation, 
or race, 

The figures employed by James in vss. 
11-12 convey a further thought. A fig 
tree does not yield olives; a pure foun- 
tain does not yield bitter water. A bit- 
ter tongue, then, is proof of a bitter 
nature, A tree must produce according 
to its nature, Our real character finds 
expression through the tongue. AS a 
man speaketh so he is. One wonders 
if a man who fails to control his tongue 
is really a Christian. 


For Further Consideration 


Do teachers today need to be en- 
couraged or discouraged? Do we have 
too many teachers or too few? What 
about those who set up themselves as 
self-appointed critics of the authorized 
teachers of the church? Are teachers 
the only ones who receive heavier judg- 
ment? Who else? Why is it so difficult 
to control the tongue? How can we 
keep from saying things which hurt? 
What are some of the sins of the 
tongue? (Think, for example, of the 
evil tongue, the cruel tongue, the idle 
tongue, the thoughtless tongue, the 
sarcastic tongue, the lying tongue.) 
How does the tongue defile the body? 
What are some of the fires that the 
tongue can kindle in society? Is it 
right that we should be judged by 
“every idle word’’? (Jesus does not 
mean that idle words are wrong, but 
that they reveal our true character, 
whether good or evil.) What is the 
danger of an “argumentative” spirit? 
Of partisanship? Is a man necessarily 
a good Christian because he has a zeal 
for orthodoxy? Is it true that ‘‘Chris- 
tianity cannot be put forward or de- 
‘ fended truly except in the Christian 
spirit’? James illustrates. the great 
harm which the tongue can do. Think 
about the other side, the great good 
which the tongue can accomplish. What 
would you suggest? 


II. The Problem of Worldliness, 4:4-10. 


As we read this passage we need to 
remember that James wrote when Chris- 
tianity was in its infancy, when the 
world as a whole was a non-Christian 
world. The world is still far from 
Christian, but Christian influences are 
found in most of our institutions, and 
in many of our customs. “The world” 
as used by James then means for us the 
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world as organized apart from God, the 
world, and all of its institutions and 
customs, so far as it leaves God out of 
account, 

Friendship with this world is enmity 
with God, because the two make con- 
flicting claims upon us. We must yield 
to the one or the other. If we are in 
love with the world then our friendship 
with God will suffer; He will mean less 
and less to us as times goes by. If, on 
the other hand, we are in love with God, 
then “‘the world” with its false standard 
of values, will lose its grip upon us, It 
might help us to be more concrete in 
our thinking. How do the demands of 
God and the demands of “the world” 
differ in the political realm, in the eco- 
nomic realm, in the social realm, in the 
realm of education, and amusement, and 
of worship? 

Those who do not recognize that 
there is a conflict between the world and 
God James stigmatizes as ‘‘adulterers”’ 
(King James Version) or ‘‘unfaithful 
creatures” (Revised Standard Version). 
In the Old Testament disloyalty to God 
is often expressed under the figure of 
marital infidelity, For Christians to 
love the world rather than God means 
disloyalty to the best they know, un- 
faithfulness to the God who offers them 
his love. “Or do you suppose it is in 
vain that the Scripture says, ‘He yearns 
jealously over the spirit which he has 
made to dwell in us.” This rendering 
of vs. 5 by the Revised Standard Version 
is the best translation of this admittedly 
difficult verse. 


Because God knows the attraction of 
the world, because God loves us and 
longs for our love in return, he offers us 
grace whereby we may overcome the 
world. He not only gives us grace, but 
as James says, he gives more grace. 
This may mean, as Erdman thinks, that 
God’s infinite love will not allow him 
te cast us off when we have sinned 
against him, but that he is always ready 
to receive and to forgive us when we 
turn to him. It may mean, in addition, 
that he is eager to bless us more and 
more, that he yearns to bless us all up to 
the limit of our capacity. Paul writes 
that his grace is sufficient for all of our 
needs, This all-sufficient grace is avail- 
able for us, but we must be willing to 
receive it. God is willing to bestow 
upon us more grace than we have yet 
received, but are we willing? That is 
the question which James poses. In the 
rest of the paragraph he sets forth some 
of the conditions which must be ful- 
filled on our part if divine grace is to 
flow into our lives with all of its saving 
power. 
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First, we must be humble. The proud 
man who feels no need of God’s help 
will never experience the divine grace; 
it is only the humble man who recog- 
nizes his need and who confesses his 
sins, the man who more definitely is 
ready to submit himself unto the Lord, 
To submit ourselves to the Lord means 
to submit our wills unto him, to seek 
his way for our lives, rather than our 
own way. And that means among other 
things that we resist the Devil. Dr. 
Erdman comments: “Do not presume 
upon his goodness; do not weakly yield 
to temptation; do not expect him to 
keep you from falling unless you are 
resolute in your determination and are 
bravely fighting against sin. All theories 
of Christian experience which suggest 
the inactivity of the human will, and 
prescribe mere submission and depend- 
ence on the part of the believer are 
dangerous.” Resist the devil and he 
will flee from you. Put in impersonal 
terms, this means that everytime we 
put temptation aside, it loses something 
of its power; on the other hand every- 
time we weakly give way, the more 
power it comes to hold over our lives. 

How can we find power to resist the 
Devil? By drawing near to God in 
meditation and prayer, worship and 
service. If we draw nigh to God we 
shall find that he is always ready to 
draw nigh to us. 

And so James returns to the thought 
with which he began. We cannot love 
God and the world, we cannot serve God 
and mammon, we cannot continue to be 
doubleminded, wavering between the 
one and the other, attempting to have 
the best of both. We must choose be- 
tween the one or the other. James ex- 
horts us therefore to cleanse our hands 
(i. e., our outward lives) and to purify 
our hearts (our inward lives)—i. e., to 
free them both from all false compro- 
mise between the world and its claims 
and God and his claims. ‘ ‘Be afflicted, 
and mourn and weep’: not because re- 
ligion is a matter of gloom and sadness, 
but because we are too far tempted to 
miss its real joy by treating our sins 
lightly and failing to surrender our 
whole hearts to God. Some people have 
only enough religion to make them 
miserable. If we should renounce all 
that may be contrary to the will of God, 
if we should make him the center of our 
affections, we shall know in all its full- 
ness the joy of his salvation: ‘Humble 
yourselves in the sight of the Lord and 
he shall exalt you.’”’”’ (Charles R. Erd- 
man: The General Epistles. Published 
by the Westminster Press.) 


For Further Consideration 


Some think that worldliness or secu- 
larism is the greatest danger that re- 
ligion faces. Is this true in your esti- 
mation? Is worldliness increasing or 
decreasing? Why? What can the 
church do to combat worldliness? What 
do we need to do to resist its blandish- 
ments for our own souls? 
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BOOK NOTES 


MRS. EDDY—HER LIFE, HER 
WORK, AND HER PLACE IN HIS- 
TORY. By Hugh A. Studdert Kennedy. 
The Farallon Press, San Francisco, 
Calif. 507 pages. $5.50. 

It was Mr. Kennedy’s conviction that 
all previous biographies of Mrs. Eddy 
had “been put out by the church as 
propaganda in defense of Mrs, Eddy or 
(were) vicious attacks on her by her 
antagonists.”” It was his declared pur- 
pose to relate the whole story objec- 
tively, simply ‘‘as in the case of any im- 
portant character and let the facts speak 
for themselves.” In the estimation of 
this reviewer he did not quite succeed 
in this endeavor. He has given us an 
unusually interesting and well written 
biography, drawn in large part from the 
sources. He avoids adulation and 
admits that Mrs. Eddy was an indiffer- 
ent poet. Nonetheless he writes in Mrs. 
Eddy’s defense, as a very able apolo- 
gist for Mrs. Eddy and for her doctrine. 
It is not hard to see why the book should 
have received the warm endorsement of 
Mr. William P. McKenzie, chairman of 
the board of directors of the Mother 
Church and of other prominent Chris- 
tian Scientists, Lord Lothian, for ex- 
ample, who said, “It is by far the best 
account that I have yet read of what 
one might call the human aspects of 
Mrs, Eddy’s life.’’ 

Mr. Kennedy gives plausible answers 
to many of the common charges brought 
against Mrs. Eddy, including her rela- 
tion to Phineas P. Quimby, and her use 
of the Quimby manuscript; he struggles 
manfully, but does not succeed so well 
in explaining her obsession with mali- 
cious animal magnatism (the explana- 
tion she gave for her own illnesses and 
those of her devoted followers); he 
passes over such unpleasant facts as her 
reliance on morphine to relieve the pain 
she suffered in later life. 

Read this book for one side of the 
picture, but not for the whole picture. 
Supplement it, let us say, with ‘‘Mary 
Baker Eddy, The Truth and the Tradi- 
tion,’’ by Bates and Bittemore, or “Mrs. 
Eddy, a Virginal Mind,” by Dakin. 
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WORSHIP GOD. By Orene McIlwain. 
John Knox Press, Richmond, Va. 157 
pages, $1.50. 

Miss MclIlwain aptly titles her book 
“Worship God,” for it is a challenge to 
those who read it that they do worship, 
and worship him rightly. She has sub- 
titled the book ‘‘A Guide to Genuiness 
in Worship.” It is indeed helpful to- 
wards this end both for the individual 
and in the Christian’s affort to lead 
others. The reader is at once impressed 
with the sincerity and the practical na- 
ture of the author’s suggestions, and 
realizes that they come out of real ex- 
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perience, The conviction grows as you 
read that no advice is offered that has 
not proved its value by the test of effec- 
tual use. 

Miss McIlwain discusses worship in 
all its aspects—its purpose, its phases 
and aids to its experience. Worship 
through prayer, through song and art, 
through stories and other materials are 
discussed in separate chapters, rich with 
example and proof. A _ section titled 
“Try this Plan” gives a “starting place’’ 
for practical application of the author’s 
theories. The chapters “In the Beauty 
of Holiness,’’ ‘‘Worship in the Home,” 
and “Streams of Vitality’ alone would 
justify the purchase of the book. 

The book includes 42 pages of source 
material—a real addition to its useful- 
ness. Such a volume should be widely 
used and if studied by our leaders will 
make a great contribution to ‘‘genuine- 
ness of worship.”’ 

HARRY H. BRYAN. 

Bessemer, Ala. 


GOD IS FOR WHITE FOLKS. By 
Will Thomas. Creative Age Press, Inc., 
New York, 1947. 305 pp. $3,00. 

There has been a spate of novels deal- 
ing with the white-black racial tensions 
in America. Some are frenetic and bit- 
ter; some are thoughtful and restrained. 
This has a mixture of both qualities. 
All of them are symptomatic of the in- 
creasing pressure upon thinking people 
of the inconsistencies of our democracy. 
Like many of them, this book is tract 
as well as novel, which fact has its effect 
upon its literary construction. It is the 
story of the octoroon son of a white 
planter who determines to pass as a 
white man. When he goes down river 
to a northern white man who has be- 
friended him complications inevitably 
arise, chief of which is his love affair 
with a quadroon girl who is sought by 
the son of the town banker. 

On the one hand, the plot of the book, 
and particularly its ending, is melodra- 
matic, the language excessively vulgar, 
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the picture of interracial promiscuity 
grotesquely exaggerated. On the other 
hand, the author knows how to tell a 
story; his style is good; his transcrip- 
tion of the conversations of backward 
whites and blacks is graphic; and the 
details of the book are well handled. 
He will write a better novel next time. 
More to the point, there is enough truth 
in its portrayal of white contempt for 
and injustice to the Negro to give any 
reader a sense of shame. Like many of 
its type, it is a book for readers with 
tender minds and strong stomachs. 


J. J. MURRAY. 
Lexington, Va. 


HOW TO INCREASE CHURCH IN- 
COME. By Weldon Crossland. Abing- 
don-Cokesbury, Nashville and New 
York, 159 pp., $1.50. 

Rhodes Scholar Weldon Crossland is 
described in G. Bromley Oxnam’s intro- 
duction as an expert with ‘‘know-how” 
in stewardship and church finance, This 
is a ‘‘must’’ book for the pastor or lay- 
man who would master the methods of 
successful church finance. 

FRANK M. TAYLOR. 

Durant, Okla. 
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Your Book Stores 


The Presbyterian Book Stores 
are operated by the Presbyterian 
Committee of Publication as a 
service to the membership of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. Any 
book in print may be secured from 
them. Supplies for church and 
Sunday school are handled by 
them, Correspondence about your 
special needs and interests will be 
welcomed. Free catalogs upon re- 
quest. Profits are devoted to the 
Religious Education program of 
the Church. 
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